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The Display and Use of the Flag 


The following rules and cautions relating to 
the correct display and use of the flag of the 
United States as adopted by the National Flag 
Conference, are reprinted for the guidance of 


schools. 


Rules for Correct Display of Flag 

1 The flag should be displayed only from 
sunrise to sunset, or between such hours as 
may be designated by proper authority. It 
should be displayed on national and state holi- 
days and on historic and special occasions. The 
flag should always be hoisted briskly and low- 
ered slowly and ceremoniously. 

2 When carried in a procession with another 
flag or flags, the flag of the United States 
should be either on the marching right, i. e., 
the flag’s own right, or when there is a line 
of other flags the flag of the United States 
may be in front of the center of that line. 

3 When displayed with another flag against 
a wall from crossed staffs, the flag of the 
United States should be on the right, the flag’s 
own right, and its staff should be in front of 
the staff of the other flag. 

4 When a number of flags are grouped and 
displayed from staffs, the flag of the United 
States should be in the center or at the highest 
point of the group. 

5 When flags of states or cities or pennants 
of societies are flown on the same halyard with 
the flag of the United States, the national flag 
should always be at the peak. When flown 
from adjacent staffs the flag of the United 
States should be hoisted first. No flag or pen- 
nant should be placed above or to the right of 
the flag of the United States. 

6 When flags of two or more nations are 
displayed they should be flown from separate 
staffs of the same height and the flags should 
be of approximately equal size. (International 
usage forbids the display of the flag of one 
nation above that of another nation in time of 
peace. ) 

7 When the flag is displayed from a staff 
projecting horizontally or at an angle from the 
window sill, balcony, or front of building, the 
union of the flag should go clear to the head 
of the staff unless the flag is at half mast. 

8 When the flag of the United States is dis- 
played in a manner other than by being flown 
from a staff it should be displayed flat, whether 


indoors or out. When displayed either horizon- 
tally or vertically against a wall, the union 
should be uppermost and to the flag’s own right, 
i. e., to the observer's left. When displayed 
in a window it should be displayed the same 
way, that is, with the union or blue field to 
the left of the observer in the street. When 
festoons, rosettes, or drapings of blue, white 
and red are desired, bunting should be used, 
but never the flag. 

9 When displayed over the middle of the 
street, as between buildings, the flag of the 
United States should be suspended vertically 
with the union to the north in an east-and-west 
street or to the east in a north-and-south street 

10 When used on a speaker's platform, the 
flag should be displayed above and behind the 
speaker. It should never be used to cover the 
speaker’s desk nor to drape over the front of 
the platform. If flown from a staff it should 
be on the speaker’s right. 

11 When used in unveiling a statue or monu- 
ment, the flag should not be allowed to fall 
to the ground but should be carried aloft to 
wave out, forming a distinctive feature during 
the remainder of the ceremony. 

12 When flown at half staff, the flag is 
hoisted to the peak for an instant, and then 
lowered to the half staff position, but before 
lowering the flag for the day it is raised again 
to the peak. By “half-staff” is meant haul- 
ing the flag down to one-half the distance be- 
tween the top and bottom of the staff. If local 
conditions require, divergence from this posi- 
tion is permissible. On Memorial Day, May 
30th, the flag is displayed at half staff from 
sunrise until noon and at full staff from noon 
until sunset, for the Nation lives and the flag 
is the symbol of the living Nation. 

13 Flags flown from fixed staffs, are placed 
at half staff to indicate mourning. When the 
flag is displayed on a small staff, as when car- 
ried in parade, mourning is indicated by attach- 
ing two streamers of black crépe to the spear 
head, allowing the streamers to fall naturally 
Crépe is used on the flag staff only by order 
of the President. 

14 When used to cover a casket the flag 
should be placed so that the union is at the 
head and over the left shoulder. The flag 
should not be lowered into the grave nor 
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allowed to touch the ground. The casket should 
be carried foot first. 

15 When the flag is displayed in the body 
of the church it should be from a staff placed 
on the congregation’s right as they face the 
clergyman. The service flag, the state flag, or 
other flag should be at the left of the congre- 
gation. If in the chancel, or on the platform, 
the flag of the United States should be placed 
on the clergyman’s right as he faces the con- 
gregation and other flags on his left. 

16 When the flag is in such a condition that 
it is no longer a fitting emblem for display it 
should not be cast aside or used in any way 
that might be viewed as disrespectful to the 
national colors, but should be destroyed as a 
whole, privately, preferably by burning or by 
some other method in harmony with the rever- 
ence and respect we owe to the emblem repre- 
senting our country. 


Cautions 

1 Do not permit disrespect to be shown to 
the flag of the United States. 

2 Do not dip the flag of the United States 
to any person or any thing. The regimental 
color, state flag, organization or institutional 
flag will render this honor. 

3 Do not display the flag of the United 
States with the union down except as a signal 
of distress. 

4 Do not place any other flag or pennant above 
or to the right of the flag of the United States. 
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5 Do not let the flag of the United States 
touch the ground or the floor, or trail in the 
water. 

6 Do not place any object or emblem of any 
kind on or above the flag of the United States 

7 Do not use the flag as drapery in any form 
whatever. Use bunting of blue, white and red. 

8 Do not fasten the flag in such manner as 
wiil permit it to be easily torn. 

9 Do not drape the flag over the hood, top, 
sides or back of a vehicle, or of a railroad 
train or boat. When the flag is displayed on 
a motor car, the staff should be affixed firmly 
to the chassis or clamped to the radiator cap. 

10 Do not display the flag on a float in a 
parade except from a staff. 

11 Do not use the flag as a covering for a 
ceiling. 

12 Do not carry the flag flat or horizontally, 
as in a parade, but always aloft and free 

13 Do not use the flag as a portion of a cos- 
tume or of an athletic uniform Do not em- 
broider it upon cushions or handkerchiefs or 
print it on paper napkins or boxes. 

14 Do not put lettering of any kind upon the 
flag. 

15 Do not use the flag in any form of ad- 
vertising nor fasten an advertising sign to a 
pole from which the flag of the United States 
is flying. 

16 Do not display, use or store the flag in 
such a manner as will permit it to be easily 
soiled or damaged. 


Building Plans Approved 


Plans approved by the School Buildings and 
Grounds Division of the Department include the 
following : 

Dunkirk, alteration to heating plant, $10,920; 
approved April 20th 

District 9, Kirkwood, Broome county, new 
one-room school, $3500; approved April 27th 

Quogue, new grade school, $125,000; ap- 
proved April 27th 

Scotia, painting, repairing plaster of all 
schools and work on tennis courts and athletic 
field, $25,000; approved April 30th 

District 9, Summit, Schoharie county, new 
one-room school, $1500; approved May 5th 

District 2, Conewango, Cattaraugus, county, 
addition to sanitary toilets and heater ; approved 
May 25th 


Lyndonville, new grade and high = schvol, 
$92,089.70; approved May 11th 

East Pembroke, temporary recreation build- 
ing, $0000; approved May 11th 

Westbury, new grade school, $350,000; ap- 
proved May 14th 

Beacon, new heating and ventilating system in 
Spring Street Grade School, $2000; approved 
May 18th 

Endicott, addition to Loder Avenue School, 
$120,000; approved May 23d 

Jamestown, new high school, $1,220,000; ap 
proved May 25th 

Unadilla, new grade and high school, $221,000 ; 
approved May 25th 

Moriah, addition to Sherman Collegiate In- 
stitute, $34,444; approved May 7th 
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Commissioner Dedicates New Paltz Practice Schoul 


The public elementary school of today must 
meet the demands of a changing economic and 
social order; elementary education can no 
longer be thought of in terms of the three R's 
and the old formal curriculum with a single 
textbook for each subject. Thus did Dr Frank 
P. Graves, President of The University of the 
State of New York and State Commissioner of 
Education, explain the aims of elementary 
schools, in his address dedicating the Lawrence 
van den Berg School of Practice at the New 
Paltz State Normal School on the afternoon 
of May 29th. 

Commissioner Graves explained that the new 
School of Practice will serve a threefold pur- 
pose: first, in providing for the education of 
the children of elementary age in New Paltz 
and the surrounding districts; secondly, in 
training new teachers for the public schools of 
the State; and thirdly, in improving teachers 
while engaged in service. 

Discussing first the type of elementary edu- 
cation that must be provided and for which the 
teacher will be trained, Doctor Graves declared: 


In the best sense of the word it is bound to 
be a progressive school. The day of wide en- 
richment and of pupil activities has arrived and 
must appear in an elementary school of this 
model character. The old rudiments may have 
served the needs of boys and girls in the handi- 
craft age of the past, but with the beginning 
of the twentieth century a new era of indus- 
trial development brought a totally different set 
of educational demands. The appreciation of 
environment in a complex society includes more 
than a struggle for food, clothing and shelter. 
[t implies scientific understanding of the natural 
forces and resources, sensitiveness to the beau- 
tiful in nature and in art, and cooperative rela- 
tions with humanity. 

The only thing sure about modern life is 
change Breadly speaking, our schools have 
been sponsoring a_ kind of education which 
equips a child for a static or fixed social order 
rather than for a changing social order 
Schools of today must train pupils to recognize 
problems, to understand them and to take an 
active part in solving them. 

The public elementary school was created that 
democracy might endure. A democratic social 
order can never be safe except in the hands of 
an intelligent citizenry. The public elementary 
school of today, therefore, must give the child a 
consciousness of a democratic society; it is 
obligated today to further the ends of a demo- 
cratic state to which it owes its very existence 

Considering the second purpose of the school 
in providing training for teachers, Commissioner 
Graves declared that the success of such an 


institution is judged by its ability to graduate 
students who know how to teach. “ Thus in 
providing a building of this kind,” he said, “ the 
State supports a fundamental principle of edu- 
cation that we learn to do by doing, with the 
help of others who know.” 

The School of Practice, he explained, should 
be also a place where teachers in service may 
go to observe good teaching. It should be an 
educational laboratory where they may study 
experimental procedures in relation to modern 
trends in elementary education and where they 
may confer with experts concerning everyday 
problems. 

In dedicating the building Commissioner 
Graves traced briefly the history of the New 
Paltz State Normal School and paid tribute to 
those who were instrumental in creating and 
developing it and to “the efficient and beloved 
principal of this normal school,” Dr Lawrence 
H. van den Berg, for whom the building is 
named. Concluding he said: 

We, therefore, reverently dedicate this build- 
ing to the memory of pioneers in teacher educa- 
tion. We dedicate it courageously to the needs 
of the ever-changing present. We dedicate it 
solemnly to the educational needs of chikiren 
yet unborn, to the training program of all stu- 
dents privileged to attend this normal school, 
and to the service of teachers in this territory 
who shall look to it as a demonstration center 
With all our social heritage, with all the 
achievements of our past, education is yet in 
its infancy. Teacher education in America 
faces a challenge. We look to the future as 
much as to the present to answer it, and so we 
dedicate this School of Practice to those who 
are to take up the task of the great tomorrow 


Rockland County Teachers 
Hear Mental Hygiene Lectures 
\ series of lectures on “ Mental Hygiene in 

Education” was arranged for teachers of 

Rockland county by George W. Miller, district 

superintendent of schools of that county, aml 

Dr Frank F. Tallman of the Rockland State 

Hospital. The lectures were given in the Spring 

Valley High School auditorium. Dr Frederick 

L. Patry, psychiatrist of the Department, spoke 

at one of the meetings on “ Mental Deficiency.” 
During the past two years Doctor Tallman 

has been giving clinical service to the teachers 
of Rockland county who have sought his assist 
ance on behavior and personality difficulties 


encountered in pupils. 
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Recent Decisions of the Commissioner of Education 


BY CHARLES A. BRIND JR, DIRECTOR, LAW DIVISION 


In this issue are reported three decisions of 
the Commissioner of Education involving the 
subject of tenure. As they all establish general 
rules applicable to all teachers in cities through- 
out the State, practically the full text of the 
opinion is given. Case No. 2701 establishes the 
relationship of the tenure law to substitute 
teachers. Case No. 2702 deals primarily with 
the question of resignation of a teacher on 
tenure. The third case, 2706-7, fixes a rule for 
the date of the commencement of the pro- 
hationary term and deals with the situation 
where the superintendent of schools has failed 
to mate the written recommendation required 
of him by statute at the end of the probationary 


pe ri vl 


Case No. 2701 

This is an appeal from the dismissal of the 
petitioner from her position as _ substitute 
teacher ina Brooklyn high school. She claimed 
that she was tendered an appointment as substi- 
tute for the full school term beginning Febru- 
ary 1933 and that she was unjustifiably dis- 
missed on May 5, 1933. She claimed that a 
contractual relationship existed between her and 
the New York City board of education and that 
she was entitled to damages for breach, assum- 
ing that the board had no reason to dismiss her 

The decisicn follows: 

In cities teachers are appointed and serve in 
accordance with the provisions of the statute 
The statute provides for a probationary period 
not to exceed three years, during which period 
the beard of education may dismiss a teacher 
for any cause whatsoever. After the teacher 
has successfully served the three-year pro- 
hationary period and has been placed on perma- 
nent tenure she may then only be dismissed 
after a hearing upon charges presented and 
proved. The appellant in question, apparently, 
never received even a probationary appointment 
She was serving merely as substitute. There is 
nothing in the City School Law which gives 
any protection as to length of service to a 


substitute teacher. Such a teacher does not 
start her probationary term until she receives 
an appointment as a regular teacher lf a 


teacher serving her probationary period under 
a regular appointment can he dismissed at any 
time by the board of education, it certainly must 
follow that a substitute teacher can claim mn 
greater pre tection. 

The appeal is dismissed 


Case No. 2702 

Appellant appealed from the action of the 
board of education of the city of New York 
in refusing to continue her as a regular teacher 
in the schools of that city. Briefly stated, the 
material facts are as follows: 

Appellant was serving, on December 1, 1932. 
as teacher of French in a Brooklyn junior high 
school, under permanent appointment, having 
secured tenure in said system. Under section 
872 of the Education Law she could be dis- 
missed only after an opportunity to be heard, 
by a majority vote of the board of education 
It is alleged by the board of education that 
prior to such date appellant's services had been 
unsatisfactory and that on such date she was 
given an informal hearing before the board of 
superintendents. At the close of the hearing 
the board of superintendents unanimously were 
of the opinion that appellant's services were un- 
satisfactory and that charges looking to her 
dismissal should be preferred against her and 
a formal hearing held. It was suggested, how- 
ever, that one of the superintendents be dele- 
gated to interview appellant and, if possible, 
persuade her to resign so as to obviate the 
necessity of preferring charges against her. On 
December 3d a_ conference was arranged 
between the appellant and two associate superin- 
tendents, at which time it was suggested to her 
that her resignation be filed. On December 9th 
another conference was held and at that confer- 
ence appellant filed a formal resignation to take 
effect September 8, 1933, and agreed to take a 
sabbatical leave beginning February 6, 1933 
She severed her connection with the school 
system, as far as actual service was concerned, 
on December 8, 1932 

The resignation was accepted by the superin- 
tendent of schools and reported to the board 
of education. Under date of December 21, 1932, 
the superintendent of schools issued to the 
appellant a certificate of termination of service, 
such termination to date from September 8, 
1933. On February 1, 1933, she submitted the 
following : 

* * * T therefore herewith withdraw my 
caid resignation, dated December 9th, 1932, 
intended to take effect as of September 8th, 1933 
The board of education refused to permit 


appellant to withdraw her resignation and from 
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1933, 
with the pay in con- 


February 6 to June 30, she accepted the 


sabbatical leave, together 
nection therewith. 

The appeal was instituted December 30, 1933. 
two questions of major importance 
appellant in this proceeding. She 
obtained by 


There are 
argued by 
was 


alleges that her resignation 


duress and that consequently it had no force or 


effect. Secondly, she insists that as her resigna- 
tion was prospective in character she had, as a 
matter of law, a right to withdraw such 


resignation before it took effect. 

The decision continues : 

In order to determine the question of duress 
we must examine the facts as they present 
themselves. The record indicates that appellant 
had conversations concerning her ability with 
her principals long prior to the conference with 
the board of superintendents. It is indicated 
that at various times it was suggested to her 
that her best course of procedure was to resign. 
The suggestion from the superintendent came 
to her nearly a week prior to the date of her 
resignation. She had a considerable period of 
time, taking into’ consideration the prior 
months of her teaching service and the week 
which elapsed between the suggestion of resig- 
nation and the actual filing of it, to give the 
matter careful study. If she had any hesitancy 
concerning her rights in the premises she had 
plenty of time to consult coynsel in relation 
thereto. Where full opportunity is given to the 
teacher to consider the matter I can not find 
that as a matter of law there is any duress in 


the appointing officer suggesting to such 
teacher, having rights of tenure, that she resign 
rather than face charges. There is no claim 
that there has been any force or any threats 
made outside of the probability of her facing 
charges of umsatisfactory service. It is not 
unusual for school officials, and indeed officers 


in other public positions of trust, to give an 
opportunity to employes holding public positions 
to resign rather than face charges which might 
prove embarrassing in obtaining another posi- 
tion. I can not find that as a matter of law 
the facts revealed in the present circumstances 
constitute duress. 

The second question relates to the with- 
drawal of a resignation. In the examination 
of this proposition it should be pointed out at 
the outset that the resignation was not de- 
pendent upon any contingency, that it was abso- 
lute in character and that appellant agreed to 
unconditionally upon a day certain. 


resign 
Reference should also be made to the pro- 
visions of section 872 of the Education Law 


which accords teachers the privilege of tenure 
of office and which prohibits a board of edu- 
cation from dismissing them in the absence of 


some justifiable cause. Outside of cities, where 
teachers serve under contract the law speci- 
fically states that the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation may revoke the license of any teacher 
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who fails to complete her term of contract 


without proper cause (See Education Law, 
§ 505). The intent of this law must be read 
into the City School Law. A teacher has 


obligations in connection with her position in a 
city as well as a board of education and as well 
as teachers outside of cities. The section above 
referred to (565) must, therefore, be applied 
as far as possible to teachers in cities and city 
school systems and, consequently, a teacher may 
not abandon her position without just cause. 
Under such circumstances it is proper for the 
board of education in a city to have a rule in 
respect to resignation and the board of edu- 
cation may determine in its discretion whether 
to accept or reject a resignation, subject to 
appeal to the Commissioner of Education under 
section 890 of the Education Law. While 
section 31 of the Public Officers Law provides 
that the resignation of a public officer shall take 
effect upon its delivery to the person to whom 
it is addressed, and many decisions have held 
that no acceptance of such a resignation is 
necessary to make it effective, a teacher is not 
an officer, and in my opinion the resignation of 


a duly appointed teacher can not take effect 
until it has been accepted by the proper au- 
thority, either expressly or by implication. This 


with the rule laid down in 
relating to public employes 
who were not officers. People ex rel Banks y. 
Board of Education. 2 Abb. Pr. N. S. 177: 
People ex rel McCune vy. Board of Police, 26 
Barb. 487 at page 501. This case must be 
determined upon the theory that the board of 
education has the right to accept or reject the 
resignation and the general rule laid down as 
to such cases seems to be that such resignation 
may not be withdrawn after it is accepted with- 


is in accordance 
several decisions 


out the consent of the accepting parties. State 
ex rel Orr vy. Board of Education, 23 Ohio 
Circuit Ct. (New Series) 98, aff'd 87 Ohio 


State 529. See also Corpus Juris, Vol. 46, p 
980; 160 Ala. 186; 172 Ind. 1; 166 Ky. 149; 

Pa. Dist. & Co. 530. The appellant waited 
nearly two months before attempting to with- 
draw her resignation. In the meantime it had 
been accepted by the superintendent of schools 
in accordance with the by-law and the board 
of education, through the superintendent ot 
schools, had issued to the appellant on De- 
cember 21st, long before her application to 
withdraw had been filed, a certificate of termi- 
nation of services. I must hold that as a matter 
of law the board of education had accepted her 
resignation and that she could not withdraw it 
of their consent 

Furthermore, I think it should be pointed out 
that appellant accepted the sabbatical leave and 
waited nearly a year before seeking to have this 
case reviewed by me. Her acceptance of the 
sabbatical leave and her failure to institute her 
appeal within 30 days from the refusal of the 
beard to act upon her petition constitutes not 
only laches but is an acceptance on her part of 
the conditions of her resignation. 


in the absence 


The appeal is dismissed. 
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Case Nos. 2706-7 

Appellants were each employed by resolution 
of a city board of education on June 7, 1930, 
as teachers for the ensuing year. On June 17th 
they received notification from the superin- 
tendent of schools, advising them of the action 
of the board of education. They commenced 
their actual teaching service in the system on 
September 8, 1930. On August 24, 1933, the 
board of education passed a resolution purport- 


ing to dismiss appellants. 


The teachers contended that at the time they 
were dismissed they had served three years in 
the system, had secured tenure and could not 
be dismissed except for cause, after a hearing 
upon charges. 

The decision follows: 

The controversy evidently hinges upon the 
date of the commencement of the probationary 
term. Is it the date of the resolution of the 
board? Is it the date of notification by the 
superintendent? Or is it the date of the com- 
mencement of actual teaching service? Upon 
the facts presented I do not think that any of 
these dates answer this question. It is the 
practice in most s¢ ‘hool districts to hire teachers 
for the ensuing year during the early spring. 
The school year begins on the first of July and 
as a matter of law | am satisfied that teachers 
so employed, unless a different date is specified 
in the contract signed or in the resolution passed 
by the board of education, are hired for the 
school year beginning July Ist. It has already 
been held that teachers, especially in city school 
systems, may he required to give service during 
the summer months, as well as any other time 
during the school year, and that the mere fact 
that a board of education ordinarily considers 
this period as vacation does not affect this rule. 
While the board in this case did not require 
these teachers to commence service until Sep- 
tember 8th, nevertheless in the absence of some 
contractual relationship to the contrary, of the 
existence of which there appears to be no evi- 
dence, the board could have assigned them 
duties commencing July 1, 1930. The pro- 
bationary period must therefore be computed 
from that date. 





If we now turn to section 872, the so-called 
‘tenure section,” we find the following (sub- 
division 3): 

“At the expiration of the probationary 
term of a person appointed for such term, 
the superintendent of schools, and, in a 
city having a board of superintendents 
such board shall make a written report to 
the board of education recommending for 
permanent appointment those persons who 
have been found competent, efficient and 
satisfactory. Such persons shall hold 
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their respective positions during good 
behavior and efficient and competent serv- 
ice, and shall not be removable except for 
cause after a hearing by the affirmative 
vote of a majority of the board.” 


Under this statute it is the duty of a superin- 
tendent at the close of any teacher's pro- 
bationary period to make a “ written report and 
recommendation to the board of education.” 
Apparently, in these cases prior to July 1, 1933, 
no report was made; consequently, at the close 
of their probationary period they were not 
placed on tenure 


I have had considerable difficulty in deter- 
mining the purport of the resolution of the 
beard of education in this instance. The board 
undertook to dismiss these teachers. If they 
had not secured tenure and were no longer con- 
nected with the system, the action of the board 
was a nullity. On the other hand, in under- 
taking to dismiss them the board apparently 
presumed that they were still in the employ of 
the city, yet the board had no power to continue 
them beyond July Ist without the written recom- 
mendation of the superintendent of schools. I 
find that it is the practice in many cities for 
the superintendent of schools to make no report 
at the termination of the probationary period 
as to those teachers who are to be continued 
but, as long as they are continued in the serv- 
ice, such continuance on the part of th 
superintendent and the board of education is, as 
a matter of general practice, assumed to take 
the place of the statutory requirement as t> 
recommendation. If the superintendent had 
complied with the statute and made the recom- 
mendation therein required, the present contro- 
versy would not have arisen. These teachers 
either would have secured tenure by July Ist or 
they would have known that their services were 
no longer desired. They could have then sought 
a position elsewhere. This general practice of 
making no recommendation is consequently not 
equitable to the teachers, as in the present 
instance they evidently expected that their serv- 
ices would be continued and the opening of the 
new school term was almost at hand before 
they had any indication that they were not te 
serve. 

There having been no written recommen- 
dation by the superintendent of schools and 
affirmative act on his part which could be con- 
strued as an estoppel, I fail to find that 
appellants have secured tenure. Therefore, the 
appeals must be dismissed. 


——9-——_— 


Publication Suspended 
With this issue of the Bulletin publication is 
suspended until September. An index to volume 
20 is being prepared and will be sent upon 


request. 
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Dr Cooper Appointed 


Regents at its May meeting 
Hermann 


Board of 
appointment of Dr 


The 
approved the 
Cooper as Assistant Commissioner for Teacher 
Education and -Certification. Doctor Cooper 
has been serving on a temporary appointment in 
this position Regents created the 
Assistant Commissionership last September. 

Doctor Cooper came to the Department as 
Prior to 


since the 


associate in higher education in 1931. 
that time he was principal for two years of the 
Fredonia State Normal School. A graduate of 
Upper Iowa University, Doctor Cooper received 
his master’s and doctor’s degrees from Columbia 
University. He has had experience as a teacher 
and high school principal and was a captain in 
the United States Army in France during the 
World War. He served as head of the depart- 
ment of education and director of training at 
the Geneseo State Normal School from 1925 to 
1929. 


Dr William Henry Welch 


Dr William Henry Welch, known as “the 
dean of American medicine,” upon whom The 
University of the State of New York conferred 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws in 1930, 
died on April 30th. In officially reporting his 
death to the Board of Regents at its meeting on 
May 17th Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves said: 

One of the foremost pathologists and bac- 
teriologists of his time, Doctor Welch was 
equally eminent as one of the greatest of medi- 
cal educators. Called to head the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School upon its establishment 


NEW YORK 


STATE OF 


more than half a century ago, Doctor Welch 


developed the institution upon such — broad 
scientific lines that it has become a model to 
the world. Despite his extreme modesty, 


Doctor Welch's achievements in research and 
education were so outstanding that on_ his 
eightieth birthday an international celebration 
held in his honor testified to his worldwide 
renown. 

The following tribute was adopted by the 
Board of Regents: 

l’oted, That the Regents of The University 
of the State of New York express their sorrow 
at the death of William Henry Welch M.D., 
LL.D., on April 30, 1934, and spread on their 
minutes this testimony to the debt that humanity 
owes him for his outstanding achievements in 
medical science and education. 


Regents Actions 
The Board of Regents of The University of 
the State of New York at its meeting on May 
17th in New York City admitted to the Univer- 
sity the John Marshall Junior High School in 
It advanced the grade of the fol- 
Holy Family School, Auburn, 


Brooklyn. 
lowing schools : 
from middle high school grade, two years, to 
middle high school grade, three years; St 
Patrick’s School, Syracuse, from middle high 
school grade, two years, to middle high school 
grade, three St Simon Stock School, 
New York City, from middle high school grade, 
three years, to high school grade, four years. 
The 
the Brantwood 


years, 


Soard granted a provisional charter to 
Hall 
It reappointed Mrs J. C. 


School in Bronxville. 
White of Dunkirk 
board of visitors of the 


as a member of the 


Fredonia State Normal School. 


Distributing Merchandise 


A few complaints have reached the Depart- 
ment that some schools are being used as dis- 
tributing agencies for merchandise of one sort 
or another. It should be known that the De- 
partment does not approve of the distribution 
either for 


by school children of merchandise 


sale or for other purposes. In many cases 
neither teachers nor pupils are sufficiently in- 
formed to know the quality of the product for 
sale or for distribution and in some instances, 
even though the quality is satisfactory, unfair 
competition with local merchants results. 

It is requested, therefore, that superintendents 
advise teachers and all others in authority as 


to the Department's position in this matter. 











BULLETIN TO 


University and Cornell 


Examinations and Inspections Division 


The 
has issued instructions regarding the competi- 
scholarships and Cornell 


University 


The 


tion for 


scholarships. instructions follow: 


University Scholarships 

1 In 1934 a candidate for the University 
scholarship must offer Regents examinations in 
English 4 years, three years of a foreign lan- 


guage, intermediate algebra, plane geometry 
and one of the following: American history, 
physics, chemistry, two years of a second 
foreign language (one unit). 
All applications for the college entrance 
diploma must be filed on or before July 5th. 
Applications should be made on the special 


form and not on the application blank for the 


high school diploma. Colored forms will b 
provided to distinguish the college entrance 
diploma application blanks from all other 
forms. 

3 Applications should not be sent in the 


Regents examination box, should not be mixed 
with applications for the high school diploma, 
but should be forwarded promptly by first class 
mail. 

4 The separate report form entitled “ List of 

Candidates for College Entrance Diplomas ” 
should be filled out and filed with package 1 

5 In package 1 should be put all answer 
papers written in June 1934 by candidates for 
the college entrance diploma which may be used 
to meet the requirements for this diploma. 

6 Only one diploma is issued to any one pupil 

for the completion of a four-year course 
Therefore a college entrance diploma and a 
high school diploma should not claimed fot 
the same pupil. 
7 The principal is responsible for the proper 
execution of the applications for the college 
entrance diploma. He should sce to it that each 
item is filled out and that the blank is signed 
by both pupil and principal \ rubber stamp 
signature should not be used, as such signature 
is not valid for this purpose 

8 College entrance diplomas should be claim- 
ed by July 5th for the pupils entitled thereto 
in accordance with the procedure. Do 
not delay on the ground that the average of the 
pupil is so low as to preclude the possibility of 
his winning a University scholarship. 

9 Averages for the college entrance diploma 
are computed on the unit basis as follows: 
Multiply the standing in each subject by its 
unit value; divide the sum of these multiplica- 
tions by the sum of the units. 


he 


aly ve 


Cornell Scholarships 


1 The competition for the 1934 series of state 
scholarships in Cornell University is based 
upon answer papers in English 4 years, Ameri- 
can history, intermediate algebra and any one 
(at the option of the candidate) of the follow- 
ing: Latin 3 years, French 3 years, German 3 
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Scholarship Regulations 
years, Spanish 3 years, Italian 3 years, physics 


or chemistry. 

In order to be eligible for a scholarship 
the candidate must submit papers in the three 
required subjects and in the one optional subject. 
These papers must all be written in the Regents 


examinations held during the week of June 
18-22, 1934. 

3 Application blanks will be found in the 
Regents examination box. The application 


must be filled out by the candidate on or before 
Monday, June 18, 1934, before beginning the 
examination in American history. All applica- 
tions must be mailed to the Department on 
June 18, 1934. (Do not inclose with Cornell 
examination papers. ) 

4 All answer papers in the subjects specified 
above, written by candidates for the Cornell 
scholarship, must be plainly labeled at the top 
of the first sheet Cornell Scholarship Com- 
petition. 

All such answer papers are to be rated at 
the school exactly as other Regents examination 
papers are rated. 

© All answer papers written in the 1934 com 
petition for Cornell scholarships whether they 
reach a passing mark not are to be shipped 
to the Department in a separate package (not 
in the Regents examination box) by registered 
mail not later than July 1, 1934. 

All papers that may be used as electives in 
the Cornell scholarship competition should be 
included in this package. 

8 For mailing this package the blue address 
label found in the Regents box should be used 

9 The names of all Cornell scholarship can 
didates and the standings claimed for them are 
to be entered on special report forms furnished 
by this Department. These reports are to be 
made in duplicate and forwarded to the De 
partment in the package containing the answer 
papers written by Cornell scholarship candi- 
dates. All answer papers rated as passing are 
to be entered in the regular Regents examina 
tion report and included in the principal's 
summary 

10 If a candidate files an application with 
this Department and later decides not to com 


pete, the Department should be advised either 
on the report or by separate letter that the can- 
didate has withdrawn 

11 In case a candidate for the Cornell 
scholarship is also an applicant for a college 


entrance diploma, his name and standings should 
entered in the list of candidates for the 
college entrance diploma \ll answer paper 
that may be used toward a Cornell scholarship 
should be shipped in the separate package speci- 
fied in paragraph 6. \ll other papers written 
by such pupils that may applied toward a 
college entrance dipk ma should be included in 


al 
also be 


be 


the special package of college entrance diploma 
papers. 
12 For further directions, See Handbook 42 


and circular letter of April 2, 1934. Principals 
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should also become familiar with the provisions 
of section 1037 of the Education Law, which 
relates to this scholarship competition. Note 
especially subtitle 2 of this section, as follows: 
“None but pupils who will be at least sixteen 
years of age at the beginning of a college year 
next after the date of examination, and of six 
months’ standing in the common schools or 
academies of the State, during the year immedi- 
ately preceding the examination, shall be eligible. 
A pupil who has been in the military or naval 
service of the United States during the year 
immediately preceding such examination shall 
be permitted to enter the same although not in 
attendance upon instruction in the common 
schools or academies of the State for the re- 
quired period of six months.” No candidate 
who meets the requirements with respect to age 
and to school attendance should be excluded 
from these examinations. 
ae ee 


Dr Gustave Straubenmuller, 
Retired Superintendent, Dies 


Dr Gustave Straubenmuller, formerly as- 
sociate superintendent of the New York City 
schools, a member of its public school system 
for 50 years until his retirement in 1931, died 
on May 13th at the age of 73 years. 

Entering upon his career in the New York 
schools as a special teacher of languages in 
1880, Doctor Straubenmuller became assistant 
superintendent of schools in 1895 and associate 
secre- 


superintendent in 1906. He served as 


tary of the teachers’ pension system for many 


years. Following the retirement of the late 
Dr William H. Maxwell he was acting super- 
intendent of schools from 1916 to 1918. He 


developed the vocational schools, classes for the 
blind and deaf, for anemic and tubercular chil- 
dren, extension work in speech improvement, 
school gardens and fire prevention work. 
Through his efforts appreciation of art 
introduced into the work. He estab- 
lished the first textile high school and was a 
leader in the establishing of junior high schools, 
training schools for teachers and continuation 


schools, and in furthering research studies of 


Was 


school 


varicus phases of school organization. 
a ee 

Frank B. Shipman has resigned as a mem- 

ber of the board of education of the Coopers- 

town High School having served as a 

member for the past 23 years. He has 


after 
been 
president of the board since 1922 and has given 
devoted service to the interests of education 
in his community. His 


cepted with regret and with appreciation of his 


resignation was ac- 


service. 
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Westchester County Teachers 
Honor Retiring Superintendent 


More than 250 colleagues and 
Charles H. Cheney, who recently retired after 


friends ot 


28 years of service as superintendent of schools 
testimonial 


White 


in Westchester county, attended a 
dinner in his honor on May 24th in 
Plains. 

Among the speakers at the dinner were: Dr 
J. Cayce Morrison, representing the State Edu- 
cation Department; Dr G. Radossaalejutch 
representing New York University; C. Frank 
Reynolds, of Valhalla, representing boards of 
education and trustees; Dr William H. Holmes, 
superintendent of schools in Mount Vernon, 
superintendents; Helen 
classroom 


representing school 


Gossip, Greenburgh, representing 
teachers; Arthur W. Silliman, principal of the 
Ardsley School, representing school principals ; 
Leslie V. Case, formerly 
schools in Tarrytown, 
teachers; and Amos Struble, of the Hawthorn 


superintendent of 
representing retired 
School, who presented on behalf of the teachers 
of the 
Cheney. Herman 
Valhalla School, 
committee and toastmaster. 


district an outbeard motor to Mr 


Ronnei, principal of the 


was chairman of the dinner 


——-—__—_ 


Kenmore Teachers Compile 
Vocabulary for Arithmetic 


Under the direction of a committee headed 
by Clifford M. Gould, supervisor of elementary 
education in Kenmore, an arithmetic vocabu- 
lary for the use of teachers in the Kenmore 
public schools has been compiled. The words 
and terms selected were taken from a published 
list on which each grade teacher was asked to 
check the words that she considered should b 
taught in her grade. Several teachers, prin- 
cipals and supervisors were asked to check the 
words that they considered should not be taught 
in the first six grades. The lists were tabulated 
by grades and the intermediate grade committee 
with Ruth Anderson, primary supervisor, as- 
This 


Arithmetic 


signed the words for each grade. was 
New York State 


constantly in Serving 


done with the 
Syllabus 
Mr Gould on the committee were Julia Car- 


penter, Virginia Cole, Mildred McNall, Evelyn 


mind. with 


Narrigan, Lorraine Slaven. 
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Educational Legislation of 1934 


PREPARED BY CHARLES A. BRIND JR, DIRECTOR, LAW DIVISION 


The following is a summary of the more 
important laws of 1934 of educational interest : 

Chapter 26 amends section 1251 of the Educa- 
tion Law and authorizes the Board of Regents 
to restore licenses to practise medicine to per- 
sons pardoned after conviction of a felony. 

Chapter 117 amends generally the provisions 
of the law in respect to central high school 
districts. It also amends section 306 of the 
Education Law and provides that in all union 
free school districts where the annual school 
meeting takes place the first Tuesday in May 
the organization meeting of the board of educa- 
tion shall take place on the first Tuesday in 
July unless that day be a legal holiday, in which 
event it shall be the following Wednesday. 

Chapter 122 amends section 1066 of the 
Education Law and authorizes a tuition charge 
for nonresidents of this State who attend the 
New York State College of Ceramics at Alfred 
University. The university is also given power 
to fix all fees and other charges to be paid 
generally by the students attending such col- 
lege. Moneys received for tuition for non- 
resident students, from sale of products of 
property belonging to the State administered by 
the college, and from fees and charges are to 
be credited to a separate fund and may be used 
for the current expenses of the college. 

Chapter 141 amends subdivision 3 of section 
881 of the Education Law and provides that 
when positions are abolished in cities where 
teachers have tenure the names of the incum- 
bents must be placed on a preferred eligible list 
for reappointment to similar or corresponding 
positions in the order of their length of service 
in the system. 

Chapter 180 amends section 24 of the General 
Construction Law, making Armistice Day a 
legal holiday. This will mean that hereatter 
schools will need to be closed on November 11th. 

Chapters 223 and 224 amend sections 9 and 
10 of the General Municipal Law, and chapter 
214 amends section 480 of the Education Law. 
These chapters relate to the issuance and regis- 
tration of municipal bonds. School officials or 
attorneys representing school districts should 
make special note of these amendments as they 
provide in detailed form the various steps to be 
taken in the publication of the notice of a bond 
sale and the registry of bonds. While these 


chapters were made to take effect immediately, 
a subsequent act, chapter 296, was passed post- 
poning their taking effect until the first day 
of July. 

Chapter 226 amends subdivision 2 of section 
440 of the Education Law and authorizes the 
assessment of lands owned by the State of New 
York in Union Free School District 12 of the 
town of Islip, Suffolk county. 

Chapter 231 amends section 24 of the Motor 
Vehicle Law and requires a vehicle overtaking 
or meeting an omnibus used for the transpor- 
tation of children to school, which is stopped 
for the purpose of receiving or discharging 
passengers, to come to a complete stop, pro- 
vided the omnibus carries two signs to be at 
least four inches in height, one of which signs 
is to be displayed on the front and one on the 
rear of such omnibus. 

Chapter 236 amends subdivision 1 of section 
105 of the Public Welfare Law and incorporates 
into that law the same provisions as are now 
to be found in subdivision F of section 627 of 
the Education Law. This law requires the 
public welfare officials to furnish indigent chil 
dren with suitable clothing, shoes, books, food 
and other necessities to enable them to attend 
school as required by law. 

Chapter 243 amends section 1359 of the Edu 
cation Law and gives to the State Board of 
Pharmacy jurisdiction over the manufacture 
and sale of proprietary medicines which are 
poisonous, deleterious and/or habit forming 

Chapter 306 amends section 220 of the Educa- 
tion Law and requires all common school dis 
tricts situated in whole or in part in first-class 
towns to elect a treasurer at the annual school 
meeting. 

Chapter 436 amends section 440 of the Edu 
cation Law and authorizes the assessment of 
lands owned by the State of New York in 
School District 6 of the town of Plattekill and 
School Districts 2 and 9 of the town of 
Shawangunk, Ulster county. 

Chapter 584 relating to school census in cities 
of the first class makes the board of education 
of the city of Rochester the census board with 
power to enforce the provisions of law in 
respect to school census. 

Chapter 633 amends section 1478 of the Edu- 
cation Law and permits the Education Depart 
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ment, upon recommendation of the Board of 


Examiners of Architects, to accept in lieu of 
examination a certificate of qualification issued 
by the National Council of Architectural Regis- 
tration Boards. 

Chapter 634 amends generally the provisions 
of the Education Law in respect to the practice 
of pharmacy. 

Chapter 638 amending article 23 on compul- 
corrections in the lan- 
and arrangement of the statute and 
It permits a minor 


sory education makes 


guage 
supplies new 
eligible for employment but without a job to 
than 20 


definitions. 
attend continuation school not less 
hours a week instead of full-time school where 
such arrangement is deemed wise. It reenacts 
specific provisions forbidding interference by 
any person with the performance of the acts 
required in the statute, and it empowers school 
authorities to determine the days upon which 
minors shall attend part-time school. 

Chapter 642 amends section 882 of the Edu- 
cation Law and provides that no deduction shall 
be made from the salary of any shop teacher 
nor shall any shop teacher be held personally 
liable in any civil action for injury to a pupil 
in a shop or classroom used for the purpose 
of a trade institution unless legal proof of 
negligence on the part of the shop teacher is 
established. 

Chapter 646 amends generally the provisions 
of the Education Law in relation to the prac- 
tice of veterinary medicine and surgery. 

Chapter 650 amends subdivision 2 of section 
66 of the Education Law making it illegal for 
any person “to attempt to obtain by fraudulent 
means any diploma, certificate or other instru- 
ment purporting to confer any literary, scien- 
tific, professional or other degree, or to 
constitute any license, or a duplicate thereof, 
or any certificate of registration.” 

Chapter 652 amends section 440 of the Edu- 
cation Law and permits School District 4 of 
the town of Fort Ann, Washington county, to 
assess therein the property owned by the State. 

Chapter 661 appropriates $45,000 for the 
construction of certain state buildings and per- 
manent New York State 


School of Agriculture at Delhi. 


betterments at the 


Chapter 677 amends section 70 relating to 
state scholarships and provides that in New 
York City five scholarships shall be awarded 
for each assembly district therein, to be awarded 
at large without regard to county boundaries. 
This law takes effect January 1, 1935. 
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Death Takes Two Teachers with 
Long Service in Haverstraw 


Two teachers who had given long and devoted 


service in the schools of Haverstraw died 
recently, 
Margarette E. Christie, who retired three 


years ago after teaching for 47 years in the 
Haverstraw, most of the time in the 
Haverstraw High School, died on April 7th. 
Of her the Rockland County Messenger said 
‘For nearly half a century Miss Margarette E 


town of 


Christie devoted her life to the instruction of 
the young of the community. Her death 


brought sorrow to three generations of Haver- 


straw men and women who had found in her 
qualities of charity and earnestness that have 
reflected themselves in the character of those 
whom she taught.” 

Rose A. Taylor, for 46 years a teacher in the 
May 13th. In 


her, the flag at the was 


Haverstraw schools, died on 
tribute to 


ordered at half mast for 30 days and school 


school 
was closed the afternoon of the funeral cere- 
mony. In her passing the faculty of the Haver- 
straw High School lost one of its most faithful 
and successful members. 


——— 


Teachers Honor Memory of 
Late Superintendent Kolb 


Memorial services for the late Superintendent 
Kolb, who died on January 17th, 
for teachers 


Orrin A, 
were conducted at the conference 
of the second supervisory district of Niagara 
county, on May 29th at the Niagara County 
Sanatorium at Lockport, with M. Gazelle Hoff- 
man, acting superintendent, presiding. Tribute 
to Superintendent Kolb was paid in addresses 
by F. 
of the 


Karl Frohlich, superintendent of schools 

first supervisory district of Niagara 
county; Mrs Mary B. Bradley, teacher, Dis- 
trict 10, Lockport; and A. S. Lock- 
port. At the conclusion of the two 
pictures were presented to the sanatorium in 


memory of Superintendent Kolb by the teachers 


Peterson, 


services, 


of the second district. 


“Education in the News” is reported every 
Wednesday at 4 o'clock from the Federal Office 
by the editor of School Life, 
net- 


of Education 
William Dow Boutwell, 
work of the National Broadcasting Company 


over a national 
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Current Books on Education 





Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State to the teachers in the department, in bringing about 
. departmental unity and cooperation and in impr 

Library ing teaching. rhe second part, relating to curri 
’ . culum problems, gives prominence to methods of 
American historical association. Report of selecting materials for teaching purposes; the organi 
: gis ; : zation of arithmetic, geometric and algebraic materials 
the Commission on the social studies: and their distribution; the unification of the various 
Bowman, Isaiah. Geography in relation to mathematical subjects, their _organization into teach 
é ie ing units and the relation of mathematics to modern 

the social sciences. BM. Scribner. ——- » er ' , 
- a = nrough the author's thorough verusal of the 
1934. $2.25 literature and by means of ouninaies bibliographies 
As interesting as it is authoritative, this study at the end of each chapter, teachers are furnished 
written from wide resources of geographical learn an opportunity for reading that will help them 
ing and profusely illustrated, devotes the first part better to solve their problems and to improve their 


of this volume to a comprehensive statement of reading. 

the contributions which geography can make to the : a 

social sciences, with information on he view Garrison, i. i The tec hnique and adminis- 
wints of geographers, the data and technics they . ° , . 4 

ames ly and conclusions on the presentation of tration of teaching. N. Y. Amer. Book 
geography in the schools. Part 2 is a comparative Co 1933. $2.50 

study ot the teaching of geography in leading e SN ROEM ig 
European countries, the investigation covering the 
place of the subject in the curriculums of the el 
mentary, intermediate and secondary schools of 
each country. 


Presents teaching procedures calculated to promote 
individual growth of pupils, their exercise of initia 
tive and their willingness to accept responsibility for 
the common good Goes further than mere method 
ology, however; examines classroom management also 


. ° in the light of its effect on pupil characters 
Merriam, C. E. Civic education in the Definitely "aoe scribes a threefold on nal proper 
United States. N. Y. Scribner. 1934. study and work technic, control and use of needed 

eng: content, ability in getting things done. Clearly pr 
$1.75 vides for methods of developing and unifying thes« 
Written by an outstanding authority on Ameri principles, so as to achieve correct learning activities, 
can government and politics, this book presents Only as education can achieve such a reorientation 
as is indicated throughout this volume, will the 


the subject from an angle vitally important im 
the consideration of any specific procedure of 
teaching civics in the schools It is a study of 
the needs and possibilities of civic education in 


the United States, with a view to determining the Kotinsky, Ruth. Adult education and the 


school become a meaningful and significant instru 


ment by which its social objectives may be attain 





general direction, scope and temper of such edu ih . ’ : 
so > . > 
aoa i Guia de saben ol Gar mean ocial scene. N. Y. \ppleton—Century 
mental life and the forms of help deemed desir 1933. $2 
able from the schools , 
. A study of the background and fundamentals of 
ante . . the adult education movement In it a valuable 
Beard, C. A. Che nature of the social philosophy of education is set forth, After a critical 
. ? , . 2 e175 . o ) ds I tht o s 
sciences. N. Y. Scribner. 1934. $1.75 examination of current trends in the light of thi 
: e ly, some wise general principles are given 
The broader terms of the author's “* Charter for for a redirection of these trends William 
the social studies have been developed into a McAndrew in his “ Educational Review ” appearing 
minute bill of specifications for those engaged in in School and Society, February 3, 1934, comments 
working out objectives in detail, devising curricu on this book: “* The obvious conclusion of the whol 
lums and organizing material for teaching purposes. discussion is that your adult classes must not ¢ 
Bringing contemporary thought on the subject to along imitating the methods used in teaching chil 
a focus, this volume will serve to clarify many dren, It is useless to transpose the infants’ tune a 
confused ideas concerning the nature of the social scale or two higher so as to be fit for a man." 


sciences, particularly in relation to objectives in 
instruction, Exploratory outlines in history, eco 

nomics, cultural sociology and political science are Mursell, J. L. Human values in music edu 
given to suggest the way in which the essential cation. N. Y. Silwer. 1934 $2.40 
integrity of the several larger divisions may n 


























preserved and their vital interrelations maintained Has music been “ dropped” from your school as 
throughout a “fad” and a “ frill Have you been looking 
1c importance of the report as a whole can not for some adequate means of justifyir is a 
he overestimated, and each of these three volumes school subject and reinterpreting its tea 1 ur 
is a vital part of the whol with direct bearing community in terms of human values you 
the forthcoming conclusions and recommenda will want the inspiration and practic of this 
tions of the commissiot new book which is a social interpretatix eval 
tion of music education in terms of raising huma 
Breslich, E. R. The administration of mathe- quality an immediate aid and « She cou 
cators who are secking ways and means to enrich 
matics mn secondary schools Chicago. the lives of our school boys and girls 
: 2? > Music teachers and supervisors have no doubt 
Univ. of Chicago Press 1933. $3 ‘ felt that progressive educatior concent 
A third volume of a series dealing with problem important and fruitful bearings on their work 
related to the teaching of mathematics in secondary may be. however, that in many cases they have 
schools. While the first two volumes published ir not fully recognized the extent to which music edu 
1930 and 1931 respectively deal with the technic and cation may exemplify such conceptions, Moreover 
the specific problems of teaching. the third deals with the application of a social educational philosophy 
specit problems in the administration a super music carries with it very far-reaching practical 
vision of teaching. It is designed primarily to aid consequences, and these have not always been clear 
the supervisor of instruction and the department appreciated Again, general educators, even whet 
head but it can be of equal value to the teacher sympathetic t music, d not always perceive t 
Administrative problems are classified as related complete educational possibilities or the opportunities 
(1) to the direction and supervision of a department for advance which it offers. One of the chief argu 
and (2) to the curriculum. The first part aims to ments of this book is that the music program can 


aid the supervisor in becoming increasingly helpful exemplify here and now the sort of education and 
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the sort of schooling which we all desire and toward child to develop freely is one thing; to permit him 
which we are moving. This, in itself, constitutes an to develop at random and undirected is quite 
exceedingly strong defense for the place of music another.’ 


in the program of studies, Pee : : " 
Smithies, E. M. Case studies of normal 


Powers, F. F. & Uhl, W. L. Psychological adolescent girls. N. Y. Appleton-Century. 
principles of education. N. Y. Appleton 1933. $2 
Century. 1933. $2.50 The author of this notable addition to educational 
: f : literature is assistant principal of the University 
The central theme of this book is that education High School of the University of Chicago. , 
is the improvement of conduct. Eleven typical problem cases are analyzed. 
In part 1 the individual's educational development Although each girl is described as normal, there is 
in modern society is traced. Part 2 presents some phase of temporary emotional maladjustment 
analyses of the teaching process and indicates the representative of typical problems met in school and 
relation of the teacher to pupils of varied capacities home. Intended for five groups of persons: guidance 
and characteristics. Part 3 is devoted to the learn officers who work with girls, classroom teachers, 
ing processes in curriculum activities. Part 4 students in educational courses in teacher-training 
considers the psychology of conduct and the problems institutions, parents and the general reader inter 
growing out of abnormal conduct. In part 5 the ested in social problems. 
principles of integrated action are briefly summarized Professor Leta S. Hollingworth of Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, in recommending the 


and enumerated. 


This volume, while discussing many topics usually book says: ‘“ The book has the merit of having 


found in current volumes in educational literature, been written by an experienced and authentic 
is rather unique in its point of view and in its teacher who knows her business evidently and who 
treatment of the various aspects of the educational is not ‘off’ on any fad or line of fancies. Too 
processes. many of the hooks in this field have emanated in 

Designed for beginning students, it will be useful the past decade from people trying to break into 
to teachers and administrators. ‘ree from technical it from some irrelevant background, such as psycho 
terms. analysis. . . . The present volume is based on the 

correct perspective of normality.” 


Seely, H. F. On teaching English. N.Y. Thorndike, E. L. & others. Prediction of 








rics ? - ‘ ( ? . . “> - 

American Book Co. 1933. $2 vocational success. 41 E. 57th st., New 

A readable and challenging attempt to answer the York City. Commonwealth Fund. Divi- 
question “‘ How can English teaching be made more . : ‘g ‘ ‘ " ae 
effective,’ which provides not only a keen criticism sion of Publications. 1934. $2.50 
of traditional practices but also a program for the Reports the first comprehensive effort in the 
integration of materials on the basis of the newer United States to learn what happens in later life to 
point of view in educational philosophy. children who receive vocational guidance Professor 

In teaching the fundamentals, the author advo Thorndike and his assistants obtained in 1922 the 
cates neither the acquisition of voluminous classified school records of 2225 children then about 14 years 
knowledge nor the study of grammar by pupils old, gave them psychological and vocational tests, 
because it is “ good for them,” but rather to meet and followed the educational and industrial careers 
the needs of the pupils as shown in their writing of 1807 of them to 1932 to determine the value for 
and speaking habits. Logically the test of improve prediction or guidance of each fact of school and 
ment in language usage would be the pupil's test records. 
improvement in the use of language, not only in his The findings of the study include determinations 
English classes but all through his school work. of the predictive value of school marks, school 
This implies a cooperation on the part of teachers progress, years of schooling, attendance, conduct, 
of other subjects that has been sadly lacking in most intelligence, clerical capacity, mechanical skill, fre 
school systems. quency of change of employer, height, weight and 

The objectives in oral and written composition are family status. They expose important errors in the 
also reformulated in the light of the needs of the expectations from vocational advice given to children 
pupils, : in early ages. They suggest that employers may 

For those to whom the development of the pupil fail to get labor of quality proportionate to wages 
means only an uncontrolled situation, a brief quota paid, and that employes may not secure wages in 
tion may clarify the attitude of the present volume proportion to their ability 

There is a lurking danger, it seems to me, that Teachers and administrators, educational and voca 
the zealous advocates of ‘freedom in development tional guidance counselors are concerned with the 


may overplay their hands. To allow, nay help the problems upon which this study throws new light. 


Music Festivals Held throughout State 


Music festivals in which pupils participated ers College at Buffalo, Gasport, Lewiston, 
were held throughout the State this spring Lewiston Heights, Lockport, Lyndonville, 
Each year an increasing interest and improved Medina, Middleport, town of Niagara, Niagara 
proficiency are evident as thousands of pupils Falls, Ontario, North Tonawanda, Tonawanda, 


gather for the enjoyment of good music. Wilson and Youngstown. The number of par- 
Reports of three of the festivals are given ticipants from these towns plus those represent- 
below. ing the local schools carried the number of 
Niagara l'rontier Music Festival performers over 3100. H. A. Spencer, super- 

The sixth annual Niagara Frontier Music visor of music in Niagara Falls schools, acted 


Festival was held on May 9th, 10th and Ith 8 general chairman for the festival. 


at Niagara Falls. Guests were present from On Wednesday evening, school and com- 
Barker, the practice school of the State Teach- munity joined in a “ Three B’s” concert. More 
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than 125 singers and players, representing the 
senior high school and various musical organi- 
zations in Niagara Falls, Church 
Cantata No. 80, “ A Mighty Fortress,” by Bach, 
the Preludium and Benedictus from Beethoven's 
Mass in D, the Hallelujah from the same com- 
poser’s “ Mount of Olives” and short 
works by Brahms, under Mr Spencer’s baton. 
W. A. Scotchmer, head of the department of 
music in Niagara Falls Senior High School, 
was chairman of the Thursday sessions of the 


presented 


several 


In the morning, ten bands and brass 
Massed bands 


festival. 
ensembles presented a program. 
played two stirring Sousa marches under the 
direction of Edward D’Anna, conductor of the 
Carborundum Band. Twenty-three orchestras 
and vocal groups contributed to the afternoon 
session of High School Day. Massed high 
school choruses, led by William Breach, super- 
visor of music in Buffalo, and accompanied by 


the senior high school orchestra of Niagara 
Falls, sang the Chorus of Pilgrims from 
“ Tannhauser” and “ The Heavens Resound,” 


by Beethoven. 

Visiting instructors joined the local staff at 
a dinner in the evening. Jane Knapp, chair- 
man of the dinner committee, had as speakers 
Helen Clement, Falls, and William 
Breach, Buffalo 

Friday morning and afternoon were devoted 
to junior high school groups. Clyde B. Emert, 
Trott Vocational School, Niagara Falls, 
chairman of these sessions. In the morning, 
choruses, glee clubs and small vocal ensembles 
performed. Massed ninth grade choruses from 
Niagara Falls, accompanied by the senior high 
The 


junior high school instrumental section, in the 


Niagara 


was 


school orchestra, sang several selections. 


afternoon, was opened with selections by the 
massed junior high school orchestras of Niagara 
Falls, 150 led by 
Mr Scotchmer Bands, brass, 
wood wind and string ensembles and a bugle and 
of varied 


numbering over players, 


orchestras, 


drum corps made up a program 
appeal. 

The grade school session took place Friday 
Choruses, vocal and instrumental en- 


At the 


evening. 
sembles and an orchestra contributed. 
close of the evening the participants joined in 


a performance of “God Save the King” and 
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led by F. 


To accommodate those who 


* America,” Austin Lidbury, well- 
known conductor. 
desired admission, this program was repeated 
the following Monday afternoon. 

Significant features of the 1934 festival were 
the 
ticipation expressed by an increase in registra- 


continued interest in noncompetitive par- 


tion of 500; the many groups that returned to 
play music of a higher grade than they had 
last year; the greater proficiency exhibited; an 
increase in number of choral groups, especially 
noticeable on the part of boys; the decided in- 


crease in number of small ensembles and a 


keenly interested audience of parents, teachers, 


school administrators and other enthusiastic 
adults. 
White Plains Music Festival 
The White Plains Music Festival was held 


on May 11th with more than 1800 in attend- 
ance. The program included selections by the 
junior high school band, high school band, sixth 
grade chorus, junior high school chorus, junior 
high school orchestra, high school glee club and 
orchestra and boys’ chorus 

The annual high 
held on May 28th. 

J. Dale Diehl, supervisor of music in White 


school band concert was 


Plains, was in charge of the programs. 


Vorthern Westchester Music Festival 

Five schools of northern Westchester county, 
Katonah, Bedford Hills, Mount Kisco, Chappa 
qua and Briarcliff, sent choruses on May 4th to 
Briarcliff for their first local music festival. 

The Smith, 
of Briarcliff Manor High School, assisted by 
Laurel Bump, Katonah; Nancy Davidson, Bed 
ford Hills: \nne Phelps, Mount Kisco; and 
Kathryn McAllister, Chappaqua, who shared in 
the conducting of the program.. 

There was a chorus of 165 unchanged voices, 


festival was directed by Rachel 


an orchestra of 40 and a high school chorus of 
150. In addition to the numbers given by the 
large choruses each school gave one selection by 
its own group. The selections were well chosen 
for variety and interest. 

A capacity audience was thrilled with the 
lovely tone of the voices as well as the quality 
and finish of the numbers. It is hoped to make 


this an annual festival. 
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